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In presenting this slight sketch of family history to the de- 
scendants of our common ancestor, who fírst settled in Massa- 
chusetts, some explanations for its appearance may not be 
inappropriate. Application was made, the past summer, for 
some notice of the family, for a work now in course of publica - 
tion, connected with the Granary Burial Ground in Boston ; and 
the occasion was gladly embraced to correct and preserve, by 
multiplication in print, facts and dates interesting to future gen- 
erations, easily forgotten and lost when left for preservatio^i 
merely to memory or manuscript. Already very many circuai- 
stances, illustrating the characters and career of those in whom 
we all, from common descent or consanguinity, feel an intei-est, 
had been permitted to pass into forgetfulne^s ; and it seemed 
desirable to save what remained, for the benefit of those who 
are to come after us, The proposed project was submitted to all 
who were accessible of the family, and very generally approved. 

In its preparation, many particular details and some specula- 
tions as to ñame and origin crept unconsciously into what was 
intended as a mere chronicle of ñames and dates, not exactly 
suitable for the publication referred to, and which would neces- 
sarily occupy an unreasonable space in its pages. The Genea- 
logical Eegister, a periodical entirely devoted to these and 
kindred topics, seemed to oíTer a more appropriate mode of 
transmitting the puzzling points in our annals to all having a 
taste for genealogical questions ; which, to the enthusiastic on 
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such subjects, are entertaining in proportion to their difficulty of 
solution. There being good reason to presume, from the silence 
of the publisher of the work just mentioned, that he had discov- 
ered no monuments in the Granary Ground to warrant so 
extended a notice, if any, and feeling the full importance of 
preserving what valuable mate riáis it had been possible with 
great pains to collect, as also of meeting the expectations raised 
in the various branches of the family, with the approbation of 
all who were consulted, the manuscript was submitted to the 
publishing committee of the Register, and accepted. The con- 
clusión that there were no monuments bearing the ñame in the 
Cemetery, proved unfounded ; and, after the printing of the 
present sketch in the Register had already commenced, the 
article it had been proposed to insert in the work of Mr. Bridg- 
man was sent for, in connection with the tomb of our common 
ancestress, Mrs. Rebecca Amory, who died in 1770. The 
notice, somewhat abbreviated, was accordingly prepared, and 
will appear in due season in that most valuable and interesting 
publication. 

The history of a family is of little interest, save to those who 
compose its circle, and for whose instruction and entertainment 
it is for the most part exclusively intended. It is all-important 
to preserve the sanctitie8 of prívate Ufe from the rude gaze of 
the unsympathetic, and at the same time difficult to define the 
precise degree of latitude which may be permitted, in entrusting 
to print ils more interesting details. There is an increasing dis- 
position among our people to place this confídence in each other ; 
and already, in New England, some fifty histories of particular 
families have been published in sepárate voluraes, while num- 
berless others have been inserted for preservation in the Regis- 



ter. Families rapidly multiply, and are dispersed far and wide 
over our extensive territory; and it is only in print that their 
difierent members can easily carry, to their new homes, a knowl- 
edge of their descent and origin, for the instruction of remote 
generations. Already there are nearly two hundred descendants 
of our ancestor, Thomas Amoby, who fírst settled in Boston, and 
probably many times that number who derive their origin from 
his father, the first of the family in America. 

It may be considered, by the critical, presumptuous for fami- 
lies not particularly distinguished to venturo over-boldly into print. 
But, in our land of equality, one family has equal right with 
another to the privilege and convenience of thus preserving its 
treasures of traditionary lore ; and enough have already im- 
proved it to remove any savor of singularity. If we have no 
great reason for pride, we have little or none for mortiñcation ; 
and the sooner the subject of genealogy is divested from all 
ideas of distinction, or imputation of vanity, the happier for our 
people. Merit is of various kinds, and those who reach con- 
spicuous positions in the community*tire oñen no more entitled 
to consideration, than many who pass on the quiet tenor of their 
way, and gain no laurels. Were the great aggregate weighed 
in the scales of even-handed justice, and all the various incidents 
of their history taken fully into account. the annals of every 
family, however obscuro, would prove instructivo subjects for 
study, and be equally entitled to respect with those of ñames 
more generally familiar. Many have had their glory, and passed 
into oblivion ; others in turn are becoming illustrious from the 
merit or success of some one or more of their members ; and it 
is quite impossible to anticipate what ñames, hitherto unnoticed, 
the futuro may select to illustrate. Set free from this element 



of vanity, thus shown to form no natural part of it, genealogical 
study is perfectly in harmony with our institutions ; and, while 
furnishing a constant source of ínnocent, amusing and instructive 
inquiry, will do more to keep us united as a nation than constitu- 
tional compacts or dread of foreígn interference. It is a curious 
but well authenticated fact in the history of Ireland, that one 
mode adopted for breaking down the resistance of the people, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was to collect from their public 
repositories the records of their pedigrees, and, by their destruc- 
tion, to weaken the spirit of clanship. We are still but on the 
start as a people, and the tendencies of our institutions not fully 
developed ; but it is quite reasonable to anticipate, as one of their 
results, stronger family sympathies than at present prevail under 
any of the European systems. Mutual defence against aggres- 
sion may not prove the same powerful cement as in times less 
civilized ; but, in every condition of society, there must be an- 
tagonisms, and no friends or allies are so zealous as kindred. 

Veneration for our progenitors is an instinct of our common 
humanity. The chosen p«ople of Israel preserved the ñames of 
their fathers on the same records as their laws ; and, were it not 
irreverent, a more sacred instance could be cited from the same 
Scriptures. The Greeks raised altars to the memories of their 
ancestors, and worshipped them as divinities. In the best days of 
the Román republic, their halls were lined with the marble effi- 
gies of many generations. The sons of Odin sang, as they 
rushed like a whirlwind to conquest, the exploits of the héroes 
they sprang from ; and the Celtic races for centuries, with une- 
qual numbers and discipline, withstood their aggressions, under 
the same inspiration. The days of chivalry indeed are gone, 
and the beneficial influences of this principie are now of a more 
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peaceable nature. The history of common ancestors, or coUat- 
erals — the various incidents and vicissitudes of their lives — their 
peculiarities of habit, manner and character, partialíties and 
prejudices, sentiments and sympathies — ever añord agreeable 
topics of conversation, promotíng friendliness of feeling, and 
that instinctive fellowship sprínging from tenderness of blood. 
As ancestral types are ever discernible in descendants, and 
family resemblances are not confíned to form and feature, but 
can be traced in the mind, disposition and temper, such studies 
may be of great valué in education, and by the encouragement 
of good qualities, and control of those tending to evil, all the 
various moral and intellectual elements of our nature may be 
judiciously developed, for the increase of our virtue and happi- 
ness. Were it seasonable, and they were not too obvious, it 
would be easy to enumérate many other valuable results ñowing 
from the cultivation of this feeling. It is to be remembered, 
that in each individual centre the Unes of innumerable ancestors, 
forming the links of a chain binding mankind in one great 
brotherhood, and, by their various bonds of connection, consti- 
tuting an intricate and infinite network of all the past, present 
and futuro generations ; doubtless wisely thus arranged in the 
great plan of creation, that we should be the more closely knit 
together in sympathies and aíFections, destined possibly to endure 
beyond this our mere earthly existence. 

It was not intended, in offering to the diíFerent members of 
the family, in a convenient shape for reference, this slight sketch 
of their history, and chronicle of ñames and dates useful to pre- 
serve, to indulge in such general reflections; but they grew 
naturally out of the subject, and perhaps will be pardoned. A 
very considerable accumulation of letters, wills, and documents 
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of various descriptions, has been collected ; and it is believed 
that, at some future day, a selection might be made with advan- 
tage, and printed for preservation and prívate circulation among 
those of the ñame and kindred. As is the case with various 
other families in America, the connecting link with the line of 
ancestors in the mother country rests very much on vague tradi- 
tion or conjecture. A suitable person, of experience in such 
researches, has been engaged to ascertain what yet may be dis- 
covered; and, there being considerable material to start from, 
there is good ground to hope the search will be successful. 

The last two generations, now in being, have not been men- 
tioned, and the one preceding only by ñame, and that but par- 
tially. The former are very numerous and constantly increasing. 
It is, perhaps, worthy of consideration, whether it would not 
subserve some good purpose, if only of amusement, and that 
rather for a future day than the present, to collect the ñames, 
and dates of births and marriages, and enter them in a volume, 
to be kept by the eldest member of the family, and, at periods 
once in ten or twenty years, to add the accessions. 

Boston, Dec. 25, 1855. 
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In the Probate Records for the county of Suffolk, under dale 
of 1670, are found the ñames of Simón Amory, Mary his widow, 
and William his sao. They passed away, and no descendant of 
theirs is known lo have exisied. Whence they carne, and if of 
kin to those of the ñame now here, how nearly, cannot probabiy 
at thía distant day be determined. 

The ancestor, who firat carne lo America, of a family now 
somewhat numerous in Massachusetts, was Jonathan Amory, 
who established himself in South CaroUna about Ihe year 1685. 
He was born in the counly of Somerset, in England, nol far 
from the year 1640. His falhcr owned the estáte of St. Anns, 
and other lands in that county, which in the next century vesied 
in bis descendants in this country, but too heavily encumbered 
to be of valué. 

This family, sometimos supposed to be a brnnch of the Moni- 
fort l'Amaury family of France, a supposition slrengtbened by 
the authority of ihe learned aniiquarian Hooker, was numerous 
in England during the earlier periods of iis history, in the 
counlies of Dorsel, Devon, Somerset and Oxford. In ihe latter 
couniy, they were long seized of the manor of BIcIchingdon, 
and in Dorset still esists as & farm-house, D'Amory Couri, at 
one period in the family of Rive3,with a famous oak once stand- 
ing near by, callad the D'Amory Oak. A father, son, and 
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grandson, named Thomas Amory, in succession, between 1560 
and 1630, possessed Barrow Hall in Essex, and many other 
places in England are mentioned as at diñerent times their 
property. Some of the ñame were summoned as peers to par- 
liament, and their barony is stated by Burke to be still extant in 
abeyance, in the family of Sir Walter Raleigh. Sir Roger 
d' Amory married the granddaughter of Edward the First. Sir 
Richard was long a leader in the wars of Edward the Third. 
Sir Robert fought at Crecy, and the exploits of Sir John occupy 
some entertaining pages of Froissart. In the last century, the 
Rev. Thomas Amory of London, a distinguished Unitarian Di- 
vine, published several volumes of sermons and other theological 
works, and another Thomas Amory in 1756, John Buncle and 
other writings, which are still read in England, and have their 
admirers. The ñame has been variously spelt. The Damers, 
formerly earls of Dorchester, now represented in the female 
line by the earls of Portarlington, bearing the ñame of Damer, 
traced in CoUins their origin to the same line of ancestry. There 
is believed to exist in the Ulster Herald Office a pedigree, carry- 
ing the line of ancestors of Jonathan Amory, the first settler of 
the ñame in Carolina, back through many centuries. 

His father died about 1650. He left five sons and two daugh- 
ters. Thomas, the eldest, married a daughter of the 19th Lord 
Kerry, ancestor of the present Marquis of Lansdowne. In con- 
sequence probably of this connection, he removed to Ireland, 
and purchased estates in Kerry, worth «£600 a year. He died 
in 1667. In his will, on parchment, now in the possession of 
Col. Thomas C. Amory of Boston, he is styled of Galy in the 
county of Kerry. He left one son, Thomas, and two daughters, 
one of whom, Elizabeth, became Mrs. Croker, and the other 
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Mrs. Hart. The son, in several Biograghical Dictionaries called 
Counsellor Amory, is in his will described as of Bunratty, a 
castle still standing on the banks of the Shannon, where he 
resided. He died in 1728. He married about 1700, Mrs. Lut- 
trell of Luttrellstown, and afterwards again, his widow surviving 
him till 1730. He was the father of Thomas Amory, author of 
the Life of John Buncle, born in 1691, and who died in 1788, 
at the age of 97, and of a daughter Lucy, who married Terence 
McMahon. Dr. Robert Amory of Yorkshire was son of the 
author, and at the time of his father's death in 1788, had three 
sons holding commissions in the British service. Robert, a 
brother of Thomas of Galway, born 1635, settled in the West 
Indies. He purchased lands in ihe county of Clare in Ireland, 
worth ¿fSOO a year, and died unmarried and intestate in 1710. 
John, another brother, born 1638, died in Galway in 1730, 
aged over 90 years. Of Henry, another brother, mentioned 
in the parchment will, nothing is known. Jonathan, the ñrst 
settler in this country, was the youngest of the brothers, and 
the only one besides the eldest Thomas of Galy, who left de- 
scendants. Their sisters were Mrs. Hoskins, who died in 1719, 
and Mrs. Conyers, still living in 1730. 

Jonathan Amory, born, as already stated, in Somersetshire, 
was brought up under the care of his eider brother, and resided 
some time near him in Ireland. He was at one time a mer- 
chant in Dublin. He married Miss Rebecca Houston, who died 
in 1685, in the West Indies, where he, as also his brother Rob- 
ert, were then residing. Soon after her death, he went to 
Charleston, S. C, married again, invested largely in lands and 
houses, was elected Speaker of the Colonial Legislature, and sub- 
sequently Treasurer of the Province, the first Treasurer of the 
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I Proprietors. He died in the fall of 1699, of yellow fever, and 

his widow, Mrs. Martha Amory, three months afterwards. We 
I have copies of their wills, and in that of Mrs. Amory, Madam 

I Sarah Rhett, wife of Col. William Rhett, was appointed execu- 

1 , V-^ trix. The children of Jonatban of Carolina were, Thomas ; 

i r\\A^ Robert, who died young ; a daughter, who married Joseph Cros- 

^s keys ; Ann, wife of James Ramsay, and Sarah, wife of Gov- 

ernor Arthur Middleton. Judge Johnson of Charleston, and Dr. 
Joseph Johnson, his brother, were descended from the Treasurer, 
but the descent is not correctly stated in the Traditions of the 
Revolution, by the latter. The Rev. Isaac Amory, their great 
« únele, was grandson of the Treasurer. He studied Divinity, was 

ordained in England, and carne out to South Carolina, and be- 
came Rector of St. John's, on John's Island, in the year 1765. 
He returned to England before the Revolution, and obtained a 
rectorship near Newark upon Trent, in Lincolnshire. His wife 
was Mary Wilson. He had no children, and died 1789 at Rock- 
ingham. His widow lived till the year 1833. His eider sister 
Sarah was the grandmother of Judge Johnson and Dr. Joseph 
Johnson, and his younger sister Mary died unmarried before 

l&QÜ. _^ 

^^ Thomas Amory was born in Limeirlck^Truland^ 4^4682, and 
accompanied his father to Carolina. In the year/Í696yhe was 
sent with his sister Ann to their relativos in EnglaníT^to be edu- 
cated, placed under the care of his cousin, Counsellor Amory, 
and sent to Westminster Scho(yL__,.After his father's death he 
entered the countin g-hDTOe::rÉfcÉJÍJ« Ozelljfei French merchant in 
/j A L London, who in the )^r 1709/ ^ent him to the Azores as super- 

' cargo. He here established"Í^Ímself as a merchant, was appoint- 

ed Dutch and English cons^il, and, making only an occasional 
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visit to Europe^remained many years. In the year 1712, with 
Mr. WiHiam/Fiske^the wealthiest merchant on the islands, he 
bought a prize, " Le Mercure Volant," of twenty guns, and, 
sending her to Europe, joined her at Lisbon, after paying a visit 
to the northern coast of África. He was there present at a 
skirmish between the Moors and Portuguese. In the " Mercure 
Volant" he went to Amsterdam, and, visiting many other cities, 
and passing a few days in London, returned to the Azores. 
Correspondence in those days was not easy, and he had but little 
intercourse with bis family. His únele John in Galway, and 
cousin Thomas of Bunratty, wrote him at long intervals, and his 
sister, Mrs. Middleton, and Madam Rhett, who had cbarge of his 
property in South Carolina, wrote him urgently and repeatedly^ 
to come to Charleston. 

He was for a long time too much engrossed by his aífairs and 
the duties of his consulates to leave the Islands, and it was not 
before the 4th of June, 1719, that, resigning his office and wind- 
ing up his aíFairs, he embarked for Boston, and arrived there 
after a passage of thirty-nine days, on the 13th of July. His 
letter and account books, of which many volumes remain, writ- 
ten in English, French ánd Portuguese, in all of which be seems 
equally at home, furnish many interesting particulars of his 
plans and movements. He passed the following winter with 
his sister in Carolina, and in the spring travelled over Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and Rbode Island. Rcturning to Boston, he 
met Miss Rebecca Holmes, daughter of Francis Holmes, who 
passed his winters in Charleston, and summers at the nortb, 
and by the Providence of God, as she says, married her in 
May, 1721. He bought lands at the south end of Boston, built 
a house and wharves, hired a counting-house of his friend Gov. 
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Belcher on the Long Wharf, engaged in commerce with Eng- 
land, the Azores» and Carolinas, and died here in 1728. His 
widow long survived him, and died in Boston, at the age of 
70, in 1770. Their children were three sons and two daugh- 
ters. A copy of his portrait, añer the style of SirGodfrej 
Kneller, is still in the possession of his family. 

1. Thomas, his son, born April 22, 1722, graduated at Har- 
vard CoUege in 1741. He studied Divinity, but never took 
orders. As eldest son, he inherited a double share of his father's 
estáte. He married in 1765, Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Coffin, and purchased the house built by Governor Belcher at 
the córner of Harvard and Washington streets, the gardens to 
which extended to the water. He here resided till his death, 
August, 1784. He engaged in commerce, and, had it not been 
for the embarrassments to trade consequent on the Revolution, 
would have left a large property. In 1776, at the request of the 
selectmen of Boston, one of whom was his brother-in-law, Tim- 
othy Newell, he went with his brother Jonathan to Dorchester 
Heights, to request General Washington to permit the British 
troops to retire from the place unmolested, on condition it 
should be left by them uninjured. This was with the fuU 
sanction of General Howe, but as it was not avowed, no agree- 
ment could be entered into, though the understanding was re- 
spected on both sides. His wife's family, the Coffins, were 
generally Refugee Loyalists, and he was regarded with some 
suspicion, and passed some time at Watertown. He died soon 
añer the peace. His widow survived him many years, dying 
in 1823. The house built by Gov. Belcher was burnt in the 
great fire of 1790, and Madam Amory moved soon añer into the 
house on Franklin Place, now occupied by the family of the 
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late Col. Winchester. Their children were five sons and three 
daughters. Their portraits by Copley, and hers at a later period 
by Stuart, are in the possession of her grand-children. 

2. Mary, born 1723, married Mr. Timothy Newell, '. long one 
of the selectmen of Boston. They resided on BowdolirSquare. 
Mrs. Newell died in 1804, leaving no children. / 

3. Rebecca, born 1725, married Edward Payne. They re- 
sided on State Street, then called King Street. He was stand- 
ing at his door at the time of the Boston Massacre in March, 
Í770, when a musket-ball struck his arm and broke it, as the 
troops fired on the people. He was rich, and left a handsome 
fortune to his children. Mrs. Payne died in 1796. Their 
children were, William Payne, who married Mrs. Doble, born 
Gray, and had two sons, who grew up,but died unmarried. Re- 
becca Payne, married Gov. Christopher Gore, who left a large 
estáte to Harvard College, and for whom the Library building 
is called Gore Hall. He built the fine oíd house at Waltham, 
now in the family of the Greenes. He was for many years 
our minister in London. Two sisters of Mrs. Gore, Miss Mary 
Payne and Miss Sally Payne, lived long in the house next south 
of the Athenseum on Beacon Street. This family is now quite 
extinct. 

4. Jonathan, born December 19, 1726, engaged early in 
business with his brother John, on Dock Square, and afterwards 
where stands the large warehouse with double pitched roof on 
Washington, near Franklin Street, still owned by the family of 
his nephew. Mr. Daniel Dennison Rogers and Mr. Joseph Tay- 
lor were also at one period partners of the house. Their Letter 
Books from 1760 to 1790 give very interesting accounts of the 
events and agitations of that stormy period. They, long before 
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the War, predicted what actually ensued, a sanguinary conñict 
and eventual separatron from the mother country, if the govern- 
ment persisted in its measures of coerción. Many of Mr. Amory^s 
own letters were published in the English papers, and to ene, a 
correspondent (a metnber of parliament) ascribes the meril of 
influencing the repeal of the Stamp Act. At.the-commencement 
of the war, the house owed their English creditors thirty thou- 
sand pounds sterling, and while their debtors heré, from inability 
or taking advantage of the times, paid, if at all^ in a very depre- 
ciated currency, their whole debt was iiemitted in ful!, withiil 
the year. Jonathan Amory married Miss Abigail Taylor, and 
they resided on Washington, near Winter Street, in a house 
still standing, masked with shops, and owned by bis famil^. 
He had no children. He died in 1797, leaving t large estáte 
to his brother John and John's children, who, during their father's 
absence in Europe at the time of the Revolution, had been left 
to his care. 

5. John, born in 1728, was a partner with his brother Jon- 
athan, and married Catherine, daughter of Rufus Greene. He 
built and occupied the house at the córner of Tremont and 
Beacon Streets, where the Albion now stands. In 1774 it be- 
came important that a partner of the house should go over to 
England, and Mr. Amory was selected, and his wife went with 
him. The war soon after broke out, and Mi*. Amory lost her 
health, and after a pfotracted illness died iü 1778. He was 
then regarded as a Refugee, and not permitted to retum. His 
sympathies were, however, all with his countrymen, and the 
stniggle in which they were engaged for their liberties, and he 
left England and resided on the Continent. Shortly before the 
peace he returned to America, but landing in New York, then 
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occupied by the British, he was not allowed to join his family in 
Boston. His ñame had been placed on the list of proscribed, 
and preliminary measures were taken to confíscate his property. 
His brother wrote him, should this be done, he would always 
share what he had with him. In 1783 he resided at Provi- 
dence, some of his family being with him, and the next year, 
through the influence of his friends, and upon his petition to 
the legislature declaring his allegiance to the new govemment, 
he was allowed to return to Boston. He died in 1805, leaving 
six sons and four daughters. The portraits of himself and his 
wife, by Copley, are in his family. 

Of the children of Thomas Amory, the fírst settler in Boston, 
and Rebecca Holmes, Thomas the eldest, and John the young- 
est, alone have descendants now existing. 

The children of Thomas Amory and Elizabeth Coffin, were 
the following : — 

1. Rebecca, b. Feb. 16, 1766, m. Dr. Aaron Dexter, a phy- 
sician and professor of chemistry at Harvard College. He long 
resided on Milk Street, opposite the head of Pearl Street. His 
children were Thomas A. Dexter, Charles P. Dexter, George 
M. Dexter, John M. Dexter, Mrs. Wm. D. Sohier, Miss Cath- 
erine Dexter, and Miss Marian Dexter, d. 1830. 

2. Thomas C, b. March 25, 1767, m. in 1795 Hannah Rowe 
Linzee, daughter of Captain John Linzee, who commanded a 
British vessel of war in our harbor at the time of the báttle of 
Bunker Hill. 

Mr. Amory was engaged extensively in commerce with his 
cousin, William Payne, and after 1800 with his brother, Jonathan 
Amory, and was very successful in his enterprises. It is the 
object of this sketch merely to preserve facts and dates for 
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those who may be interested in them, and any attempt to por- 
tray character would be out of place. It may be permitted to 
say, that he was among those of his day in Boston most beloved 
and respected, and his death the cause of very general sorrow 
and mourning. His residence in Boston was at No. 21 Franklin 
Place, and in summer in Brookline. He died in 1812; Mrs. 
Amory long survived him, and died Dec. 1846. His children 
were Col. Thomas C. Amory, Samuel Linzee, who died in 1829, 
William, Charles, Mrs. Thomas A. Dexter, Mrs. William H. 
Prescott, Mrs. George M. Dexter, and Mrs. Edward D. Sohier. 

3. Elizabeth, bom July 2, 1768, married Stephen Deblois. 
Their children were Stephen Deblois, Thomas A. Deblois, late 
United States District Attorney for Maine, John A. Deblois, late 
of Columbus, Georgia, James Deblois of Florida, Edward A. 
Deblois, and Catherine Codman Deblois, who died young, and 
two other daughters. Mrs. Deblois d. in 1852. 

4. Ann, born Aug. 1, 1769, died Feb. 22, 1784, aged 15. 

5. Jonathan, born July 7, 1770, graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1787, entered the counting house of his úneles, J. & J. 
Amory, and engaged in business with James Cutler. He mar- 
ried Ruth Wier, then residing where had stood the Belcher 
house, in which he was born. She died in 1795, and after 
Mr. Cutler's death he married his widow, Mehetable, daughter 
of Governor James Sullivan. His eldest brother, Thomas C. 
Amory, took him into partnership, and he accumulated property. 
He resided from 1811 in Park Street, where now stands the 
house of the late Mr. Abbott Lawrence, and died there in Au- 
gust, 1828. Mrs. Amory survived him, dying in 1847. Their 
children were Jonathan, James S., Thomas C, Jr., Mrs. Samuel 
Meredith, and three other daughters. 
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6. John, bom Sept. 14, 1771, married Sarah Gardner and 
reslded at Dorchester. His children were John G. of Dorches- 
ter, Nathaniel of Texas, George Frederick, who died 1849, Mrs. 
William Perkins, Mrs. Araory Davis, and two other daughters. 
Mr. Amory died 1834. 

7. Mary, bom May 9, 1773, married Jonathan Davis. She 
died 1835. Their surviving children are Francis Davis and I. 
Amory Davis. 

8. William, bom Nov. 11, 1774, entered the English Navy in 
} '^^¿1693 as midshipman, under his cousin, Captain, afterwards Ad- 

miral Sir Isaac CoíRn. He a few years later joined our Navy in 
the same grade, and upon the organization of the marine corps 
received a commission as lieutenant. He was in the war with 
Trípoli, and is believed to have been of the party which burnt 
the Philadelphia. He also distinguished himself in an attack 
under HuU on a fort in South America, during the French War, 
and in various other engagements. He was very gay, frank and 
generous, and much beloved by his brother officers. He died in 
1812, unmarried. His miniature, believed to be by Malbone, is 
on the table on which this account of him is written. 

9. Nathaniel, bom Nov. 22, 1777, was engaged in business 
in New Orleans with Messrs. Nott and Callendar. He married 
Mary, daughter of Eben. and niece of Commodore Preble, and 
long resided at the beautiful place in Watertown, now the resi- 
dence of Mr. John P. Cushing. He was appointed navy agent 
at Pensacola, by President John Quincy Adams, and passed the 
last years of his Ufe at Newport, Rhode Island, where Mrs. 
Amory, his widow, still resides. Mr. Amory died in Boston, 
leaving no children. 
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The children of John Amory and Catherine Greene, were — 

1. John, bom June 21, 1759, married Catherine Willard of 
Lancaster. He was engaged in business with his brother Thom- 
as, and leñ a very large estáte to his only child, Mrs. Henry 
Codtnan. He died in 1832. 

2. Rufus G., bom 20 December, 1760, graduated at Harvard 
College, 1778, studied law and acquired a good practico. He 
married Miss Nancy Geyer, and resided on Beacon Street in 
Boston, and on Elm Hill, Roxbury. He died May 15, 1833. 
His children were Mrs. Joseph L. Cunningham, Mrs. Col. Free- 
man, Mrs. Dr. Jefíries, and Mrs. Edward Linzee Cunningham. 

3. Thomas, bom May 9, 1762, was a partner of his brother 
John, and at one period had accumulated a large fortune. He 
erected for his dwelling the large building at the head of Park 
Street, now occupied as three houses, but severe commercial 
reverses prevented his occupying it, and he removed to Roxbury. 
He married Miss Elizabeth Bowen of Providence. Their chil- 
dren were John H. Amory, who died 1836, Mrs. Robert Ivés, 
Rev. Mrs. Howe, Mrs. W. Raymond Lee, and two other daugh- 
ters. Another son d. early. Mr. Amory d. Oct. 25, 1823. 

4. Jonathan, bom June 1, 1763, married Miss Lydia Fellowes 
of Cuba. His children were Mrs. David Eckley, Mrs. John Low- 
ell, wife of the founder of the Lowell Instituto, and Mrs. Poussin 
of Franco. He died Jan. 8, 1820. 

5. William, bom April 18, 1765, graduated at Cambridge, 
1784. He married Miss Lucy Fletcher. His children were 
Lucy, Mrs. Bennet, and Caroline, who died April, 1792. 

6. Francis, hora Dec. 28, 1766, married July 4th, 1804, Miss 
Sarah Kirkland, sister of President Kirkland. He resided at 
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Milton. His children were Francis, George, and Mrs. Charles 
G. Loring. He died July, 1845. 

7. Catharine, bom March 24, 1769, married John Codman. 
Her children were Mrs. Catharine Hurd of New York ; Mrs. 
Marianne Ropes ; Francis Codman ; George Codman, who 
died March 2, 1842 ; William Amory Codman, who died Jan. 
19, 1818 ; and Elizabeth Codman, who died Jan. 26, 1845. 
John Codman died 1803, and Mrs. Codman Dec. 22, 1831, 
aged 62. 

8. Rebecca, bom Jan. 8, 1771, married John Lowell. Their 
children were John Amory Lowell and two daughters. Mrs. 
Lowell died April, 1842. 

9. Mary, bom Jan. 30, 1773, married George Bethune. She 
died Jan. 24, 1844. Her children were Dr. George A. Bethune, 
and John McLean Bethune. 

10. Ann, bom June 4, 1774, married John McLean, who left 
a large estáte to Harvard College, and to the Massachusetts Hos- 
pital, the branch of which at Somerville bears his ñame. After 
his death she married William Lee. She had no children. 



The shield prefixed was taken from a sil ver tankard, brought 
over to this country by Jonathan Amory, of South Carolina, in 
1686, and is the same, doubtless, mentioned in the will of Mrs. 
Martha Amory, his widow, who died in 1699. The tankard is 
now in the possession of Mrs. Amory, of Roxbury, and the 
shield is that of the family of the ñame formerly living in Ox- 
fordshire in England. During the latter part of the last century, 
as America was becoming democratic, coats of arms were 
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regarded by raany persons as somewhat opposed to the spirit of 
our institutions, and their use very generally relinquished. This 
prejudice was soon considered unfounded, and arms not only 
quite innocent, but of some valué in distinguishing different 
branches of the same family, or different families of the same 
ñame. About fifty years ago, and again later, in 1824, different 
members of the family, not aware probably of the existence of 
the tankard — which, being somewhat out of fashion, was possi- 
bly not often in sight — chancing to be in London, applied at the 
Herald's Office to ascertain the particular arms they were enti- 
tled to bear according to the laws of Heraldry there recognized. 
Those most usually borne by families of the ñame in England 
were in both cases assigned to the applicants, and since have 
been used by some members of the family here. The shield, 
in heraldic phrase, has, in addition to the bend, a barry nebulse 
of six, ar. and gu., is without the eaglets, and the crest is a tal- 
bot's head az. out of a mural coronet or. These arms are those 
borne by the ñame in Somersetshire, in which county the immi- 
grant ancestor to this country was born, and where his family 
had held lands for several generations. The applicant of 1810 
or thereabouts adopted for his motto the Spanish words, Amor y 
Amistad : Loye and Friendship. The English motto is, " Tu 
ne cede malis," taken from the 95th Une of the sixth book of 
the Mneid ; the rest of the sentence being, " sed contra auden- 
tior ito. Quá tua te fortuna sinet." 
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ORIGIN OF THE ÑAME. 



SoME slight interest in the orígin of a family ñame is always 
natural among its members bearing it, and may be also shared 
in a less degree by those not of the ñame, who are descended 
from those who were. From pride, or dread of ridicule, such 
speculations are avoided by the over-sensitive, but may be excus- 
able, perhaps, in connection with this sketch, which is intended 
only for prívate circulation, and here be freely indulged without 
fear of cavil or criticism from the ill-natured. 

Dr. Robert Amory, of Wakefield, in ihe County of York, in 
England, in the St. James Chronicle, published in London in the 
year 1788, in correcting some erroneous account of his father, 
Thomas Amory, then living at the age of ninety-seven, says : — 
"We are lineally descended from Amaury de Monfort, who 
marríed the sister of Henry m., and was created Earl of 
Leicester." As it was Simón de Monfort who marríed the 
Countess of Pembroke, the rest of the statement may be equally 
erroneous. Without attaching any great importance to the state- 
ment, whether true or false — for Simón died nearly six centenes 
ago— as it was publicly made by a man of intelligence and good 
faith, and undoubtedly believed by him, it may not be out of 
place, in tracing back the origin of the ñame, to investigate its 
probability. 
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This assertion was no doubt made on the strength of re- 
searches, not by Dr. Robert himself, but by bis father. His 
father was, during his long life of nearly a century, a hard 
student, evinced in his published writings extensive scholarship, 
and might have had materials for coming to this conclusión not 
generally accessible. There are existing records, purporting to 
be complete, for several centuries, of the descendants of Amaury 
de Hainault, whose son Williara, towards the end of the tenth 
ceiftury, married the heiress of Monfort, a castle some thirty 
miles from Paris, the ruins of which are believed to be still re- 
maining in the town of Montfort 1' Amaury. This family occu- 
pied a distinguished position in the early annals of France ; 
and, in the beginning of the nineteenth century, the fourth Simón 
of the ñame, retuming with great reputation as a warrior from 
the Holy Land, was selected by Innocent III. for the leader of 
the crusade against the Albigenses. He was killed at the siege 
of Thoulouse, the 25th June, 1218. His fourth son, Simón, 
was after him Earl of Leicester, a title derived through his 
grandmother, Anucia de Beaumont. He it was who married 
Eleanor, sister of Henry IIL, and was in all likelihood the per- 
son intended by Dr. Robert. If so, the only very probable 
hypothesis, and this perhaps will be considered as somewhat 
forced, is, that the descent is to be traced through Amaury, the 
third son of this Simón, second Earl of Leicester. He was in 
his earlier years a priest ; and when, after his long impríson- 
ment in Bristol Castle, he went into France, and became a 
soldier, as his brothers, Guy and Simón, were at that period 
high in favor with üie papal court, he might have easily pro- 
cured a dispensation from his vows, and married. Had his de- 
scendants, even ñfty years after the battle of Evesham, returned 
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into England, it would have been under a new ñame. It is a 
well authenticated fact, that the descendants of his brother Rich- 
ard long existed in Buckinghamshire, under the ñame of Welles- 
bum. The popular bailad of the Beggar of Bethnal Green, if 
not particularly confirming this theory, still shows how carefully 
the Monforts, in the days of their prosc'ription, were obliged to 
keep themselves concealed. With a view to the full investiga- 
tion of the statement in the Chronicle, the French and English 
historians, annalists and genealogical writérs have been carefiflly 
examined; and, notwithstanding some slight corroborating cir*- 
cum^tances in the frequent repetition of ñames — as Simón, for 
instance — alliances in marriage, and transmission of estates, the 
question is still an opea one for any who care to plirsue it. It 
will doubtless give an additional zest to the study of the periods 
of French, English and Italian history in which this family took 
so prominent a part ; and this slight allusion to the subject will 
npt be regretted, if it induces attention to the exciting and stir- 
ring events whieh marked their career. 

Whateyer may be thus, or in any other way, the truth of the 
assertion — ^and a much earlier departure from the main stem of 
the Monforts, if any, seems far more probable — it may, perhaps, 
be regarded as bad taste to encourage such a theory, unless fírst 
established beyond controversy, and as a matter of necessity ; 
since the two Simons, earls of Leicester, and especially the 
earliest, though greatly applauded for their wisdom and valor, 
are described by many writers as ambitious, cruel and unscru- 
pulous. But there seems much res^son to believe the annals of 
the crusade against the Albigenses too highly colored, and that, 
from the difficulty of discrimination at a distant day, the exag- 
geratéd statements of both sides have been equally admitted 
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into history. Simón Maccabeus, as he has been sometimes 
called, was also long known under the ñame of 12 Ami du 
Peuple^ among the peasants in France ; while his son revived in 
England, for the first time since the days of the Saxon Wittena- 
gemote, popular representation, by summoning burgesses to par- 
liament, and, during the short period he was at the head of the 
government — ^between the mp ot Lewes, in 1263, and the battle 
of Evesham, in 1265^introduced into England many other 
valuable reforms, aftérwards continued, for the better establish- 
ment of its liberties. After his death, he was long remembered 
as a martyr, and canonized as a saint in the hearts of the Eng- 
lish people, and the reputed miracles wrought by his relies served 
for many years to warrant the popular impression. 

The usual and apparently best authenticated belief is, that the 
ñame originated in England, with Wiliiam d'Amorie, one of the 
companions of the Conqueror, and very possibly the same men- 
tioned by Thierry, the historian of the Normans. On one of 
the Rolls of Battle Abbey is found the ñame of Daa«ry or 
Damery. In those days, when reading and writing were con- 
fined pretty much to the priests, ñames were written as they 
sounded to the ear. That now under consideration was in Latin 
Almericus, and thus latinized from the Germán of Emmerich, a 
given ñame. When family ñames first came into use, the land- 
ed proprietors were designated by their estates ; and, as Sis- 
mondi tells us, and he instances his own as an example, it was 
customary for families to adopt as surnames the given ñames 
most usually borne by them. Thus, the Monfort l'Amaury fam- 
ily were so called from so many of them bearing the ñame de- 
rived from their progenitor already mentioned, Amaury, son of 
Isaac, Count of Cambray. There were probably very many 
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other families in France, whose patronymic was derived from 
this given ñame, so constantly repeated ; and had it been, with 
the person originating the statement given by Dr. Robert, a mat- 
ter of conjecture or selection, he might have, perhaps, chosen 
more judiciously. 

It is beyond doubt that many ñames, unlike both in sound and 
orthography, were derived originally from this same ñame of 
Almericus, or Emmerich, (ever rich). Thus the Damers, earls 
of Dorchester, a title extinct in 1808, in Collins, traced their de- 
scent to William d'Amorie ; and, also, John Amory, of Park 
House, Stourbridge, is mentioned in Burke as springing from 
the same Une anciently, though of the family of Coddington, in 
Gloucestershire, in which the arms usually borne by persons of 
the ñame in England were recognized in 1592. Yarious other 
changes might be mentioned; but, as many people are oñen 
very sensitivo on the subject of their ñames, it may be safe to 
say merely, that, from the difficulty of pronouncing it distinctly, 
such changes would occur very naturally. As all family ñames, 
certainly with very few exceptions, must be borne by persons of 
all conditions — by rich and poor, wise and simple, educated and 
illiterate, and, in many cases, all more or less remotely connect- 
ed by ties of consanguinity — ^their orígin must be always inter- 
esting ; and it is hoped no apology will be needed, for thus 
having rested for a moment on speculations which to some may 
seem trivial. 

There are in America other families, bearing the same appel- 
lation, not descended from Jonathan the Treaaurer, our first 
immigrant ancestor ; and, no doubt, in England may be found 
many more. The descendants of the Rev. Thomas Amory— 
one of them an eminent solicitor of London, son-in-law of Mr« 
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Heathcoat, the colleague of Lord Palmerston in the representa- 
tion of Tiverton in Parliament, and another, Rev. Thomas Am- 
ory, a clergyman on the clergy list for Cornwall — were all that 
could be discovered, when a search, prompted chiefly bycuri- 
osity, was recently raade. 

Dr. Robert Amory says, also, in his letter of 1788 above re- 
ferred to, that his eldest son, Robert, wás a miserable cripple, 
from wounds received in the then late action under Lord Rod- 
ney ; that his second son was a lieutenant in the seventy-ñrst 
regiment, and his third in the flfty-seventh. There lived in 
England, some thirty years ago, as was leamed from the in- 
formation of Mr. Amory of London, a Major Amory, who was 
probably one of these sons. The descendants of any of this 
family, and possibly those of the daughter of Thomas of Bun- 
ratty — Lucy, married to Terence McMahon, in Mí(J6— who, by /-» ^ 

the marriage settlement, were to take the ñame of Amory, or 
forfeit the estates to the branoh of Thomas the Cónsul here, are 
all besides ourselves of the ñame existing^ from the eighth gen- ^ 
eration back from the ladt now in being. 
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